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A Report on the United Nations Conference 

on Food and Agriculture 

This report on the United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture is based on a statement by Mr. Murray 
D. Lincoln, President of the Ohio Farm Bureau and also 
President of the Cooperative League of the U.S.A., and 
appeared in the Pennsylvania Co-op Review in its issue 
of July, 1943. 

“The Beginning of Planned Abundance for the World 
Instead of Planned Scarcity,” sums up the impressions of 
{Murray D. Lincoln of the International Food Conference 
iat Hot Springs, Virginia. 

“This,” writes Mr. Lincoln for the Pennsylvania Co-op 
Review, “was perhaps the biggest and farthest-reaching 
piece of positive building for human welfare ever done 
in two weeks in all history!” 

“The portent of this Conference,” he exclaimed, “is so 
tremendous as to be positively staggering. Oh! I know 
some people will raise their eyebrows and say—‘just an- 
other talk-fest,—but it wasn’t that at all. It wasn’t purely 
academic, by a long shot. To get the true picture, you 
must envision a gathering of leaders from forty-four 
countries, representing a billion six hundred million peo- 
ple, who started out with one common agreement: 

“That FOOD is the most essential want of all mankind! 

“That freedom from this want is attainable! 

“That a program for attaining it is not just charity, but 
definitely good business! 

“That the goals must be reached through a program of 
international co-operaticn! 

“That the United Nations must shoulder the job! 

“To me,” I repeat, “this significant note of the Food 
Conference is positively staggering in its portent for hu- 
manity. Things are truly on the march, growing out of 
this dreadful war, that will even up the score for human- 
ity and help the people of all nations to live with a decent 
measure of security and a fair approximation of abun- 
dance.” 

Because of his broad knowledge of agricultural condi- 
tions, Mr. Lincoln was chosen as the United States dele- 
gation representative on No. 2 of the four Working Sec- 
tions of the Hot Springs Conference. His pre-eminence 
and reputation as a practical idealist, as well as his No. 1 
‘position in the growing Co-operative Movement, quickly 
-ealled him to the fore to be in a sense the secretarial staff 
expediter, or reporter, of the group. 

When Group No. 2 had finally concluded its many days 
of sessions, these recommendations were adopted, and then 
approved by the Conference as a body: 

“That the Governments and authorities here repre- 
sented: 


“Provide for emergencies and practicable procedures 
_ (Continued on Page 2) 
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Thirtieth Anniversary of the eallece of Agriculture 
and Foresiry, University of Nanking 

On February 5 and. 6, 1943, the College of Agriculture 
and Forestry of the University of Nanking celebrated its 
thirtieth anniversary on the campus of West China Union 
University to which it came in the spring of 1938. The 
College has had a steady growth since its establishment. 
The first class was admitted in the late summer of 1914. 
The College was organized under the leadership of the 
late Joseph Bailie, professor of mathematics at the Uni- 
versity and a former Presbyterian missionary, as an at- 
tempt to bring about the permanent prevention of famine 
through the development of agriculture and forestry. The 
idea of the College grew out of Professor Bailie’s work in 
famine relief and in colonization in the vicinity of Nonkine 
in 1912-1913. 

To date the College has graduated 1,847 students includ- 
ing 664 with the degree of B.S., 14 graduate students with 
the degree of M.S., 622 from the Rural Leaders’ Training 
School and 547 from various short-term courses. About 130 
of the B.S. graduates have received advanced training in 
the United States and Europe, constituting about 40 per 
cent of all Chinese students who have had such training in 
these countries. Practically all of the graduates are en- 
gaged in agricultural work. There are very few agricul- 
tural organizations in China that have no Nanking grad- 
uates. The demand for them is always greater than the 
supply. 

Before the war, the College operated five crop improve- 
ment stations and cooperated with other institutions in 
different parts of the country in a dozen more stations. 
Thirty-six strains of eight leading crops have been im- 
proved and 27 of them have been used in extension work. 
Many of the improved strains are now used over very 
large areas and constitute an important contribution to 
increased food production in China. 


In addition to college and post-graduate instruction, the 
College carries on an important and large program of re- 
search. At the present time the College is supervising the 
agricultural improvement work of two model counties in 
Szechwan Province. Since it was organized the College 
has issued 354 different publications, of which 46 are books 
and 308 are research bulletins. 


The principal ceremony of the anniversary celebration 
took place on the morning of February 5 with Dr. Y. G. 
Chen, President of the University, presiding and Governor 
Chang Chung of Szechwan Province making the principal 
address. Addresses were also made by representatives of 
the University Board of Directors, the faculty, alumni and 
student body. Congratulations were received from all parts 
of China, including messages from the late President Lin 
Sen of the National Government, Generalissimo Chiang 


Kai-shek, Dr. H. H. Kung and the Ministers of Education 
and of Agriculture and Forestry. Fifteen thousand people 
visited the exhibits setting forth the many aspects of the 
program of the College. 

In connection with the anniversary the graduates of the 
College under the leadership of Dean Chang Chi-wen 
have raised an endowment fund of $510,000 for the fol- 
lowing purposes: $300,000 for graduate scholarships in 
memory of Joseph Bailie and T. S. Kou and in honor of 
A. J. Bowen, John H. Reisner and K. S. Sie; $200,000 for 
allowances for staff members who are on leave of absence; 
and $10,000 for scholarships for the Rural Leaders’ Train- 
ing School. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of short-term and transitional periods preceding the 

‘long-term’ production program— 

“Design a long-term production policy for their own 
countries— 

“Make every endeavor to insure adequate supply of 
credit to Agriculture, making full use of all types— 
private, Co-operative and public— 

“Study possibilities of further establishment of PRO- 
DUCER AND CONSUMER CO-OPERATIVE SOCIE- 
TIES for production, marketing, purchasing, finance, 
and improve the laws governing the same— 

“Survey existing systems of land tenure— 

“Adopt and carry out expanded educational pro- 
grams related to food and agriculture— 

“Undertake extensive land and water conservation 
programs.” 

Again quoting Mr. Lincoln: 

“When Freedom from Want was named as one of the 
Four Freedoms that are to serve as the Magna Charta of 
the new world, it was probably the most significant piece 
of political phraseology since the drafting of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

“Though the world as a whole does not yet fully realize 
the importance of it, many of the foremost leaders among 
men are becoming agreed that food and the removal of 
hunger are the sure road to many of the objectives that 
civilization has tried to attain by other means, without too 
much success. 

“For the first time in the recorded history of man, it is 
now possible—physically possible, on the basis of scientific 
and mechanical development we have achieved—to at- 
tain Freedom from Want for all the peoples of the world. 
Until recent years it has been one of mankind’s chief 
struggles to devise ways to produce enough. 

“Thus we are face-to-face with the need, and also the 
potential ability, in knowledge and equipment, for feeding 
people adequately; there remains the task of developing 
the organization and machinery for world-wide distribu- 
tion in order to get the food to the people—and there’s the 
task, too, of pointing up the reasons why this whole prob- 
lem is so all-important. 

“Tt was to these problems that about 165 official repre- 
sentatives of forty-four United Nations directed their at- 
tention and efforts, as they met at Hot Springs, Virginia, 
last month for the first of a series of United Nations Con- 
ferences—research and planning conferences that may well 
be the first steps in the more effective reconstruction pro- 
gram for which the world is hoping. 

“During the fifteen days the Food Conference was in 
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session most of the research of the world on agriculture | 
and food was brought together. A secondary contingent of | 
secretaries, research men, clerks and advisers, brought the 
Conference population to more than six hundred. It was a) 
working Conference, and there was a rapid-fire schedule | 
of sessions, general and sub-group, from morning till night | 
every day. It may take months for the people to learn | 
about and appreciate the job that was done, but there a || 
the beginning of planned abundance for the world instead | 
of planned scarcity. Here was, perhaps, the biggest and | 
most far-reaching piece of positive building for human 
welfare ever done in two weeks in all history. 

“For the first time that I know of,” said Mr. Lincoli| 
“DIETS—and not money or prices—were made the basis, . 
or norm, for a program to take society forward and lift | 
it upward.” 

Referring to one part of the Conference report, he) 
quoted this paragraph: 

“Most of the pre-war national programs for re- | 
directing farm production were geared to economic 
policies aimed at improving prices of individual com- 
modities, strengthening the nation’s export position, 
and providing for national self-sufficiency. Much less - 
attention was given to the need for better diets. The 
special wartime food programs provide actual experi- 
ence—useful for planning and achieving production 
programs specifically concerned with nutritional 
needs.” 

How the Conference worked toward this new ideal and. 
objective is illustrated by the titles of the four working | 
Sections: “1.—Consumption levels and requirements.” | 
“2.—Expansion of production and adaptation to consump- 
tion needs.” “3.—Improvement and facilitation of distribu- 
tion.” “4 SONU and carrying forward the work of | 
the Conference.” 

“This approach to supplying consumptive needs,” Mr. , 
Lincoln emphasized, “is not just a ‘charity program.’ On. 
the contrary, it’s really good business! And very much so ) 
for Agriculture. Chairman Marvin Jones brought out very - 
definitely that ‘the diets of two-thirds of the people are ; 
inadequate for healthful living, so in reality there has been | 
no surplus of any edible commodity.’ 

“Another section of the report shows that ‘to insure that: 
all sections of the population of the world, farm people | 
included, have enough to eat of the right kinds of food | 
would require expansion of production of cereals by 50%; 
of meat by 90%; of milk and other dairy products by 125%; 
of vegetable oils by 125%; of fruits and vegetables by 
300%.” 

The reports and recommendations of the Conference | 
make hundreds of pages of vital information. “This first 
discussion,” said Mr. Lincoln, “can’t begin to even high- 
light them. We ought to at least remember these lines: 
from the final declaration of the Conference: 

““There has never been enough food for the health 
of all people. .. . Production of food must be greatly 
expanded ... this can be done. 

““The first cause of hunger and malnutrition is 
poverty. There must be an expansion of the whole 
world economy to provide the purchasing power suf- 
ficient to maintain an adequate diet for all’ ” 

Out of the Hot Springs Conference is expected to come || 
a permanent international organization on food and agri-- 
culture. “If through it all,” says Mr. Lincoln, “come rec-- 
ommendations that are received and considered in the: 
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spirit of world community and interdependence; if the 
people can be given a vivid picture of what they mean 


{sand promise; if the programs suggested are not stymied 


by political bickering and hijacking—we can well be on 
the road to a new day—where another world conflict may 


f) never come! That may be a dream—but to me it makes 
» sense that in these and later deliberations we may find the 
) beginnings of a Constitution for the World!” 


HW 


United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture Report Now Available 
The printed report of the United Nations Conference on 


) Food and Agriculture, participated in by 44 countries and 
} held at Hot Springs May 18 to June 3, 1943, has been issued 
} and should prove of interest to all those engaged in work 
)/ among rural people. The report contains a brief summa- 
tion of the work of the conference, the full text of the 
| final act, including all recommendations adopted by the 


conference, and three appendices containing the report of 
the three sections into which the conference was divided, 
as follows: consumption levels and requirements; expan- 
sion of production and adaptation to consumption needs; 


and facilitation and improvement of distribution. An In- 
| terim Commission for carrying out recommendations of 
' the conference has been established with headquarters in 


Washington, D. C. The two principal functions of the 
Interim Commission are to carry out the recommendations 
made at Hot Springs and to work out a permanent organ- 
ization in the field of food and agriculture. 

The report can be had from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for 20 cents. It is listed as Department of State 1948, Con- 
ference Series 52. 


The Church in the World Service of Agriculture 
“In harmony with resolutions of previous Conferences 


and in view of the agreement of the recent United Nations 


Food Conference of 44 different nations, to set up a 
World Agricultural Organization, on global scales, to feed 


~ the hungry, to meet famine conditions and a progressive 


food shortage, even in Canada, and to overcome the needs 
of the two billion people in the world who never get 
enough wholesome food to eat, your committee recom- 
mends Conference to ask Presbyteries to institute enquir- 
jes into the place and work of the Church, at home and 
abroad, in the World Service of Agriculture, and to call 
on the secretaries of the Home and Foreign Missions and 
the secretary of the Committee on Missionary Education 
for assistance.” 

Resolution passed by the Montreal-Ottawa Conference 
on June 8, 1943, in connection with the report of the For- 
eign Missions and Missionary Education Committee, W. H. 
Goodwin, Chairman. 


The Land 
(From Land and Home) 

The land! That is where our roots are. There is the 
basis of our physical life. The farther we get away from 
the land, the greater our insecurity. From the land comes 
everything that supports life, everything we use for the 
service of physical life. The land has not collapsed or 
shrunk in either extent or productivity. It is there wait- 


_ ing to tide us across any local dislocation of economic con- 


ditions. No unemployment insurance can be compared to 


an alliance between man and a plot of land.—Henry Ford. 


The great cause of inequality in the distribution of 
wealth is inequality in the ownership of land. The owner- 
ship of the land is the great fundamental fact which ulti- 
mately determines the social, the political, and conse- 
quently the intellectual and moral condition of a people.— 
Henry George. 


The fundamental source of all wealth is land. All wealth 
is a product of human labor expended upon God’s gifts; 
and those gifts are bestowed in the land, what it contains 
and what it nourishes.—Dr. William Temple, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 


Assiut College Exhibits Its Herd of Jerseys 

Assiut College in Egypt has for a number of years had 
an excellent herd of Jersey cattle and as an educational 
project has put on an annual exhibit. The last exhibit was 
held for two days, and on the second afternoon twenty- 
one animals were sold at auction. Of these seven were 
pure-breds, the rest grade heifers of varying degrees of 
Jersey blood from *%4 to 31/32. 

Visitors came from a radius of two hundred and fifty 
miles. Five prominent dairymen and agents of three big 
Cairo companies, as well as a representative from the 
Government Higher School of Agriculture, came as pros- 
pective buyers. 

Doctor Defrawi, a Government Veterinary Inspector, 
formerly of Assiut, long a loyal friend of the Jerseys and 
of Mr. Milo C. McFeeters, who is in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the College, came all the way from 
Beni Suef to be present at the sale and insisted on show- 
ing his interest by acting as auctioneer. The results of the 
sale were more than satisfactory, the animals bringing 
nearly double the minimum prices decided upon before- 
hand as acceptable. 

The significance of all this was not, of course, in the 
amount of money brought in, though it has been a matter 
of great satisfaction that the cattle have been able to bear 
all the expense of this important experiment themselves. 
Nor did it lie in the publicity given to the project, although 
Cairo dailies gave generous space for two days to news of 
the exhibit. Rather the significance lay in the visible proof 
that leading Egyptian agriculturists are beginning to look 
with favor upon dairying as a national industry, for every 
one of the buyers came with the purpose of purchasing 
dairy capacity as a foundation for establishing a produc- 
tive herd. Added significance comes with the knowledge 
that for most of these men this was not their first pur- 
chase of Jersey or part-Jersey stock, and that there has 
been a continual demand for more. Recent sales have also 
been made to the Ministry of Agriculture, to the Egyptian 
Government for their experimental farms, and to the 
Royal Agricultural Society. 


The Lord’s Acre in Africa 
The following paragraph describing the successful use 
of the Lord’s Acre Plan is from a recent letter from the 
Rev. Ira Gillet, Methodist missionary stationed at Kam- 
bini, Portuguese East Africa, 
“Some trees take a long time to arrive at their bearing 
stage. Mr. and Mrs. Pointer have preached and taught and 
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practiced tithing for many years in the Limpopo district. 
Then in 1940 the Conference took up the case and urged 
that to claim the blessing of tithing it must get beyond 
the talking point. By Easter of 1941 circuits began asking 
for a tithing system practical for villages. The answer was 
the Lord’s Acre Plan now adopted more or less completely 
by people on the district. The results even in these years 
of hunger have been most gratifying. Cutting salaries so 
as to live on a minimum scale is not the only way to meet 
the budget. We do not contrive to spend all we can, but 
we do want to show our gratitude to God by being good 
stewards and returning to His church all we can for the 
support of its legitimate enterprises and pastorate. Some 
of our circuits have gotten so accustomed to living at a 
poor dying rate financially and filling up the gaps with 
excuses that it comes as a glad surprise to report $500 a 
quarter instead of $100. It is equally essential that their 
vision should be lifted respecting what these increased 
funds must do. In this the whole conference must work 
together in a program of better support for health and 
education and not just for adequate salaries.” 


Learning by Doing 
The Camohmila Practical Training School in Rural Re- 
construction (Y.M.C.A., Mexico) boasts thirteen students 
on the twenty-four hour schedule, well over ninety en- 
rolled in the Wednesday afternoon knitting class, ten in 
the special eight-hour day weaving school. The schedule 
of the full-time students calls for them to: 
1. Prepare scientifically a pile of compost and help a 
campesino do likewise. 
2. Teach one person to read and write—using Laubach’s 
method. 
3. Plan and conduct a Friday afternoon fiestecita. 
4. Plant a fruit tree, keep a bee, thatch a roof, make a 
latrine slab. 
5. Build a loom, inoculate a pig and a chicken, eat and 
plow under cow peas. 
6. Draw a teaching chart, make a fireless cooker, play a 
game. 
7. Survey a village or two or three, on tools, gardens, 
markets, needs. 
8. Roam the hills to find the wide open pasture lands for 
a sheep industry. 
9. Weave, spin, card, de-thorn, wash, shear—and back 
again. 
10. Cross the corn, plant earth worms and reap the har- 
vest. 
11. Tend the turkey, the hen, the duck, the pig, the goat, 
the sheep and the mule. 
12. Rejuvenate a corner of the exhibition. 
13. And the rest of the time is their own. 
—D. S. Hatch in the September, 19438, 
Rural Reconstruction News. 


Soil Conservation and World Peace 
“Soil conservation will lead in the direction of world 
peace probably more than any other activity of mankind.” 
—Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, Chief of the U. S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 


“Erosion is the biggest problem confronting the country, 
bigger than any politics.’—Prime Minister Jan Christian 
Smuts of the Union of South Africa. 
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Only about 11 per cent of the earth’s total land area, 
whether it be in the hands of our enemies or our friends, 
is capable of cultivation now or in the immediate future. 
This relatively small fragment of earth is all the human 
family can draw upon. At present, the other 89 per cent 
cannot furnish man with the necessities of life . . . Today 
the world faces a scarcity of productive soil. Some 2 billion 
people depend for sustenance on only 4 billion acres. 

Our best estimates of the land situation indicate that | 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of world’s available crop- | 
lands are subject to erosion. Of this, at least two-thirds 
already has been damaged because of such wasteful prac- 
tices as up-and-down hill farming, continuous use of soil — 
for a single exhausting crop, or cultivation of steep land 
that should be used only for grass or trees. 

Conservation farming is the equivalent of finding new 
cropland. Every five farms where conservation is com- | 
pletely installed are now producing the normal output of 
six untreated farms. Efficiency in farming means not only 
the elimination of waste but expansion of producing ca- 
pacity. 

The total cropland now available to the existing world_ 
population is barely enough to supply a minimum diet. Tt 
is not enough to provide an adequate diet. 

Soil conservation is not the private concern of any one © 
nation nor of any one group of people. Soil conservation 
is the concern of all nations, and of every citizen in every~ 
country. The future of all nations, in the last analysis, 
depends on how we use and care for the croplands of the | 
world... 

Soil conservation is not a passive science, something that 
is to be applied only when there are signs of danger. For 
then it is too late. Soil conservation must be an ever- 
watchful sentry responsible for the safety of the source of 
food production for the world, now and for all time. 

Soil conservation becomes the basic link between nations 
for the betterment of people as a whole. It is a construc- — 
tive force for binding together land users within community 
areas, and for building international good will and under- 
standing. It will lead in the direction of world peace prob-. | 
ably more than any other activity of mankind. We might 
very well recall this, then, when we come to reflect upon 
the fact that now, 1943 years after the birth of Christ, we 
have on our hands the most terrible of all the long history 
of wars. Something has failed somewhere. It may be that 
our costly failures across the centuries might have been 
avoided or minimized through international cooperation in 
matters pertaining to that kind of good land use which 
produces more food for people everywhere. 

I wish it were possible for us to compare notes occa- 
sionally on the work we are doing. An exchange of ideas 
is always helpful, especially, from nation to nation. Soil 
conservation may yet become one of the best unifying 
bridges between nations of the world. The conservation 
programs of South Africa and the United States are typical 
of work that strengthens international friendships and 
brings closer the day of real and lasting peace. 


The above quotations and statement are taken from five 
recorded talks on soil conservation for short waving to 
South African farmers by Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, Chief of 
the Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, as reported by Emil Corwin in a recent issue of 
Soil Conservation, 
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Civilization.” 
MEMBERSHIPS 
Subscribing $1.00; Contributing $5.00 
Sustaining $10.00; Patron $25.00 


BRANCHES OF THE CHRISTIAN RURAL 
FELLOWSHIP 


NEw YORK CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Floyd W. Morris, Poplar Ridge, N. Y. 
Secretary: Rev. Ralph L. Williamson, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Iowa CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
Chairman: Hon. J. P. Wallace, Des Moines, Iowa 
Secretary: Prof. W. H. Stacy, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


Program Director and Treasurer: Rev. Calvin Schnucker, Uni- 
versity of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 


OHIO CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. C. J. Snyder, Germantown, Ohio 


Secretary: Dr. William H. Thompson, 139 W. Northwood Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio 


NEBRASKA CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Jerry Thaden, Hickman, Nebraska 


Secretary: Mr. J. L. Thomas, Extension Service, College of Agri- 
culture, Lincoln, Nebraska 


INDIANA CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
Gaede Rev. Shirley E. Greene, Merom Institute, Merom, 
ana 
Secretary: Prof. Ross. J. Griffeth, Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN FELLOWSHIP 
Secretary: Mrs. Eunice B. Buck, Naples, Maine 
JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN FELLOWSHIP OF OBERLIN, OHIO 


Secretary: Rev. Roger Robison, Theological Quadrangle, Oberlin, 
Ohio 


Discretes RuRAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. E. D. Hamner, Halls, Tennessee 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Perry L. Stone, Jackson, Kentucky 


New ENGLAND TOWN AND COUNTRY CHURCH COMMISSION 


Executive Secretary: Dr. Hilda L. Ives, 210 Institution Avenue, 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


RuRAL WORKERS FELLOWSHIP OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


President: Rev. David Coombs, Louisiana, Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Ralph Kendall, Eutaw, Alabama 


METHODIST RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Ralph L. Williamson, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Treasurer: Rev. Elliott L. Fisher, Clarksburg, Calif. 
Secretary: Rev. Philip N. Pitcher, Springville, Pa. 


PRESBYTERIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Paul E. Doran, Sparta, Tennessee 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Louis V. Barber, Benton, Pa. 


AFFILIATED WITH 


Tue AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION 
President: Dr. D. E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois 
Secretary: Dr. 
Indiana 


O. F. Hall, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
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_. Lo promote Christian ideals for agriculture and rural life; to interpret the spiritual and religious values 
which inhere in the processes of agriculture and the relationships of rural life; to magnify and dignify the rural 
church; to provide a means of fellowship and cooperation among rural agencies: Toward a Christian Rural 


A Voluntary Membership Organization 


Henry S. RANDOLPH, Chairman 
Mrs. Otis Moors, Vice-Chairman 
JoHn H. Reisner, Secretary and Treasurer 


Christian Rural Fellowship Grows 
On October first the membership of the Christian Rural 
Fellowship was nearing the 2000 mark. On June 30th the 
membership numbered 1669, representing 47 states and 23 
foreign countries and 28 denominations. 


Presbyterian Rural Fellowship 

The Presbyterian Rural Fellowship was organized at 
Columbus, Ohio, September 9, 1943, with forty charter 
members. The Rev. Paul E. Doran of Sparta, Tennessee, 
was elected President and the Rev. Louis V. Barber of 
Benton, Pennsylvania, was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

The objectives of the Fellowship are as follows: 

1. To stimulate an awareness within the Presbyterian 
Church of the essential place of rural life and the rural 
church in our society. 

2. To provide a fellowship for those who have dedicated 
or shall dedicate themselves to the rural ministry. 

3. To recognize adequately the achievements of rural 
churches and ministers. 

4. To work for a program of adequate financial support 
of the rural church and its ministry. 

5. To strengthen the rural church and to make more 
Christian the rural life of America, and through the 
churches, of the world. 

6. To work for a more adequate theological education 
for rural ministers. 

7. To cooperate with other groups and agencies having 
similar objectives. 

The Fellowship adopted the following program: 

1. Publication of simple literature for the membership. 

2. Distribution of other literature on the rural church. 

3. Organized effort within the General Assembly to 
stimulate the thinking and action of the Church favorable 
to the progress of the rural church as outlined in the 
above statement of objectives. 

4. Cooperation with other denominational and interde- 
nominational movements in the promotion of rural church 
interests through conferences, literature, etc. 


National Convocation on the Church in 
Town and Country 
A National Convocation on the Church in Town and 
Country was held at Columbus, Ohio, September 6-8, 19438, 
under the auspices of the Committee on Town and Coun- 
try of the Home Missions Council of North America and 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
This is the beginning of what is hoped may become annual 
or biennial meetings in the interest of the rural church, 
The objectives of the Convocation were: 


1. To increase cooperation among rural churches. 

2. To interest the entire church in the town and coun- 
try church. 

3. To bring together the leaders of rural church and 
rural community agencies. 

4. To bring together the professional and lay leadership 
of the rural church. 

5. To improve the administration of the town and coun- 
try church. 

6. To stimulate the development of a Christian philoso- 
phy of rural life. 

7. To link a new periodical, Town and Country Church, 
with a regularly held national Convocation. 

The Convocation was divided into sixteen commissions 
dealing with timely problems confronting the rural church 
movement in the United States, through which it was 
hoped to start a process of group thinking that would con- 
tinue into the future. 

Four hundred and thirty-one persons from forty-one 
states and Canada participated. Thirteen theological semi- 
naries were represented, indicating the growing interest 
on the part of American theological seminaries in prepar- 
ing men for the rural ministry. Twenty-five religious bod- 
les were represented. 

The Chairman of the Convocation was the Rev. Clifford 
L. Samuelson of the Protestant Episcopal Church, who is 
Chairman of the Committee on Town and Country. The 
Secretary was Dr. Benson Y. Landis, Secretary of the 
Committee on Town and Country. 


National Methodist Rural Church Conference 

A National Methodist Rural Church Conference was 
held at Columbus, Ohio, September 8-9, 1943, immediately 
following the National Convocation on the Church in 
Town and Country. The objectives of the Conference were: 

1. To formulate a definite statement of our Methodist 
philosophy of Rural Church Work. 

2. To develop a Methodist Rural Church Program for 
the quadrennium ahead of us. This program should have 
in mind the reconstruction of a Better World Order as it 
relates itself to the Rural Church in the States. 

3. To consider the present Disciplinary legislation which 
serves as a basis of our Rural Work and to develop such 
recommendations as the group thinks wise to be submit- 
ted to the next General Conference. 

A dinner meeting on September 9 was given over to 
the Methodist Rural Fellowship. 

The Conference was called by the Department of Town 
and Country Work of the Methodist Church, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y., A. J. Walton, Superintendent, 
A. H. Rapking, Associate. 


“Our hearts overflow with dirt, wash Thou us; only You 
Jesus have the soap and towel to clean away the filth of 
our lives.”—An African’s prayer. From Congo News Letter. 


Churches Grow from Country to City 

The vitality and growth of the rural and small-town 
churches exceeded my expectations, and, in some places, 
anything I have seen. I never before heard of the Church 
growing from remote villages and country points to towns 
and cities. On a ten-day tour of Espirito Santo and Minas 
Geraes, in company with Bishop Cesar da Corso of the 
Methodist Church, we visited several towns which had 
been evangelized by remote groups of evangelicals who 
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had colonized pioneer forest regions. A number of strong 
churches have spontaneously arisen in these backwoods 
areas among the colonists, and these people have carried 
the Gospel down to their market towns, with the result 
that congregations have been later established in them. 
This reverses the usual practice, and the movement has 
been led by laymen. Bishop da Corso and other church 
leaders told me that the same thing is happening in sev- 
eral of the Brazilian states—By J. Merle Davis, writing 
from Brazil. 


The First Rural Major in an American Seminary 

The School of Religion of Vanderbilt University offers _ 
the first rural major of any theological school in America. 
The courses have been announced and the work is already 
under way as a cooperative project of Vanderbilt, Scarritt. 
and Peabody, the three related institutions in Nashville. 
The courses include the following: The church and rural — 
America, the rural church and its community, rural life — 
and leadership, experiments in village and rural recon- 
struction, rural adult education, folk arts, the frontier in. 
America, history of the south, local government, the region, 
the family, cultural anthropology, the rural community, 
land economics, conservation of natural resources, rural 
economic problems of the South and as many more in > 
related fields. 


Dr. Claude R. Kellogg Reporis from Mexico 

Dr. Claude R. Kellogg, for many years prominently — 
identified with the agricultural program of Fukien Chris- 
tian University, Foochow, China, has been in Mexico for 
some months awaiting an opportunity to return to his 
work in China. In a recent letter he wrote as follows: — 

“I have a temporary appointment here as ‘Honorary 
Technical Adviser’ in the Secretaria de Agricultura y | 
Fomento, Section of Agricultural Industries, which in- 
cludes poultry, bees, rabbits, etc. I spend four days a 
week in the laboratory on research or experimentation | 
work with bees or poultry, and from Saturdays to Mon-— 
days I carry on extension work in the villages near here. 

“In our poultry work, we are using both pure-bred 
eggs and ‘hybrid’ eggs, produced by mating white leg-— 
horn cockerels with native hens, and we believe the latter 
will prove the more useful for farm conditions because 
of the extra vigor and stamina, rapidity of growth and 
productivity of hybrids. The select eggs are traded to the 
farmers for eggs produced by their local hens in an ef- 
fort to improve the type of poultry being raised in the 
villages. 

“In our work with bees, we are placing a modern hive, 
complete with all equipment needed for rearing the bees, 
in each of a number of villages to be used as a demon- 
stration. For instance, in one village near Mexico City we 
placed two modern hives and the apiarist put a swarm of 
bees in each hive early in September. These two hives, 
since September 10th, have produced 240 pounds of honey 
and wax as against 540 pounds of honey and wax pro- 
duced by the other 40 box hives in use by the farmer, for 
all summer! Several other families in widely separated 
villages are also building their own modern hives to be 
ready for use in the spring. 

“The need for seed selection is very acute here and we 
are organizing Corn Clubs to encourage the careful selec- 
tion and testing of seed. Formerly, Mexico imported con- 
siderable quantities of both corn and wheat, but now that 
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is more difficult, or even may be impossible, and we shall 
{ have to improve and increase what we have in Mexico.” 


Agricultural and Industrial Emphases in 
Primary Education 
The Rev. Arthur J. Orner, missionary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions at Chikore, 


Southern Rhodesia, in a recent letter reported marked 
, Progress in the practical educational aspects of the pri- 


mary schools over which he has supervision. These de- 
velopments are significant and are quoted in full as fol- 
lows: 

“Last year special attention was given to the or- 
ganization of the industrial and agricultural sides of 
the work, and the results are reflected in the greatly 
improved appearance of the buildings and surround- 
ings. At one school we found no less than twelve 
varieties of flowers blooming in the yard, as well as 
four varieties of fruit trees, four kinds of timber 
trees, sisal being grown to produce fibre for mats and 
baskets, a one-acre rotation garden, and no less than 
forty individual vegetable garden plots, all cultivated 
by the young children of the school. 

“Every child spends two hours a day in industrial 
work after the three-hour academic period, because 
it is the aim to train and develop the children in all 
ways which will prepare them for their future lives 
under the conditions which exist here—in other words, 
Christian Education for Life.” 


The Cholera Epidemic 
Two hundred migrant peanut-pickers, camped in a grove 
in our area, caught the cholera germ from a band of 


' roving gypsies who came from an infected district south of 


us. Within a week they had disseminated the germs in 
fifty or more villages nearby. The Health Inspector, who 
has no less than 300 villages in his care, got inoculations 
started as fast as he could. I know that some people look 
upon cholera as one of the necessary checks on over- 


/ population, but I wish that cynics of that opinion could 


live through an epidemic in close touch with the people! 
The villagers do not know the word “cholera.” They say, 
“The divine Mother—the goddess Kali—has come to visit 


us. She must have her will. She took possession of So- _ 


and-So to announce that she demands twenty-six victims 
here before she leaves us. Let nobody presume to resist 
her!” People shut themselves into their houses in a pa- 
ralysis of fear, putting on the front porch a painted white 
pot with black dots to avert the Evil Eye, and hanging 
over their door a branch of Margosa leaves to entangle the 
feet of the Angel of Death, that she may pass over! Chil- 
dren are told not to go out or sleep face upwards, for the 
goddess, in the guise of an old woman, will catch them 
and pour the oil of disease into their mouths. In spite of 
warnings, people do call for help when their dear ones 
are suffering. Nurse Dhriviam was permitted to enter many 
houses, with one of us to help her. We had no doctor to 
give the saline infusions which are so badly needed as the 
blood plasma dries. We had only “cholera pills” from a 
missionary pharmacist, costly crystals of potassium per- 
manganate, disinfectants, and mustard-plasters or hot 
fomentations to relieve pain. Sometimes they worked 
marvelously; sometimes after hours of labour we were 
dismissed and a native doctor called who undid all our 
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efforts. We found a woman turned out to die alone in a 
ditch, and another woman abandoned to die alone in her 
home. “Let them die!” said a man to whom we indignantly 
appealed. He tapped his forehead: “Is it possible to change 
what is written by Fate here?” The Christian teachers 
worked like heroes against Fate,—going from house to 
house with disinfectants, enforcing sanitary disposal of 
refuse, tyranically burning mats and clothing and bed- 
ding, even taking a hand at burying the dead when others 
refused. A Christian teacher’s wife took into her home a 
new-born baby whose mother died, and nursed it with 
her own baby for two months till it was fat and sturdy. 
Our school children and our Scouts distributed booklets 
on “Cholera,” rounded up people for inoculations and 
cleaned up drains and rubbish. It was noticeable that these 
cheris escaped. The goddess took possession of a man in 
Muttathoor to say, “Don’t think you can escape me by 
going to Jothy Nilayam for medicine!” but people sneaked 
over after dark to whisper a request in vague terms. One 
night I walked five miles to a Christian praise-service, 
passing groups of Hindus who were, frantically tom- 
tomming and shouting as they tried to escort the goddess 
out of their village. Two hundred or more Christians were 
walking around their church singing joyfully, with little 
clay lamps in their hands, “Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil for 
Thou art with me.’—Charlotte C. Wyckoff, from the 
Jothy Nilayam Journal, Jothy Nilayam Rural Centre, 
Muttathoor, (via) Villupuram, South India, June, 1943. 


War Changes China’s Rural Homes 

“The Chinese rural home, which during the previous 
thirty or forty years has largely withstood the impact of 
modernizing movements, has undergone significant changes 
as a direct result of the war,” says Dr. Irma Highbaugh, 
director of the Methodist Rural Service Center in Kien- 
yang, Szechwan, West China. “One of the greatest is 
economic. Others are: new freedom for women which 
brings new self-respect and a new status; self-activity of 
the farm family instead of the old passivity; a new honesty, 
and also new vices; education and literacy for the masses 
instead of for the few; consciousness of being citizens of a 
great nation and willingness to sacrifice as individuals and 
as families for larger interests. 

“Every rural community has furnished its quota of sol- 
diers who leave behind wives with added burdens and 
children without a father’s care. Families moving in great 
masses from occupied areas have changed almost as much 
as if they had gone to a foreign country, and have in turn 
affected families where they have gone. Universities and 
middle schools from other provinces and schools from 
bombed cities have moved into rural areas. Government 
and private enterprises have aimed consciously at mobiliz- 
ing rural families for national resistance. 

“City industry has moved back into the rural home; 
increased food production has become a primary task of 
the farmer; and both increased food production and rural 
industrialization have speeded up farm life, changing its 
educational, economic, and social outlook and often its 
moral tone.” 


Cooperatives and International Reconstruction 

“A relief official who saw service in Europe in the first 
World War remarked recently that $1 spent through Co- 
operative channels was worth $5 spent in any other way. 
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Agricultural Co-operatives in our own country are sup- 
plying roughly one-third of the total Lend-Lease food 
shipments to our Allies. The services of these Co-operative 
agencies, with their vast resources, their great experience 
in production and distribution, and their world-wide con- 
nections, are being offered to the Governments of the 
United Nations. They should be used to the maximum in 
meeting the crises that will come with the ending of hos- 
tilities. The world-wide Co-operative Movement, with 
100,000,000 family members in forty countries, is ready and 
anxious to make common cause with the food strategists 
of the United Nations in an all-out attack on hunger and 
disease. Moreover, after relief has ended the pangs of hun- 
ger, these Co-operatives are ready and anxious to play a 
greater role than ever before in building an economic 
foundation broad enough and strong enough to support an 
enduring peace.”—By Howard A. Cowden, Committee on 
International Co-operative Reconstruction. 


Correspondence Course in Cooperatives 

The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, N. C., 
has prepared a correspondence course of 26 lessons which 
deals with the objectives, principles and practices of vari- 
ous types of cooperative organizations. The course is a 
practical one and its study should enable those who com- 
plete it both to understand and to participate successfully 
in cooperative endeavors. 

The program of study is divided into eight parts or 
units: The first three deal with the rise and development 
of the cooperative movement in Europe and in the United 
States and with the basic principles which enabled it to 
grow and expand. Units IV and V deal with consumer co- 
operation, emphasizing its psychological and sociological 
aspects and the role which labor, education and religion 
have had in its successful development. Unit VI is con- 
cerned with the study of four special types of coopera- 
tives that have local and national outreach. Unit VII stud- 
ies the national and international implications of the 
movement, its relation to the various “isms” and to the 
cooperative state and the criticisms raised against such 
trends. The course is climaxed in the last unit in bring- 
ing to a focus the practical steps necessary for the organ- 
ization and management of a consumer cooperative. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Agricultural Missions, Inc., will supply single copies of 
the following publications without charge. Please indicate 
by number when ordering. 

369. Relating Subject Teaching to God, by Emma J. Col- 
lins. 

378. New Light Mothercraft School, by Miss Yu-chen 
Liu. An experiment in education for home and 
family life. 

379. Christian Village Centers—An Experiment in Vil- 
lage Church Organization (India), by John Pat- 
terson. 

380. Experimenting in Education, by Fred G. Williams. 
How the Ushagram School for Boys and Girls 
(India) found new ways to make education more 
effective. 

381. Suggestions for the Observance of the Christian 
Home Festival, prepared by the Mothers’ Union of 
South India. 

382. Religion in the Home, from Bulletin on the Christian 
Home, National Christian Council, India. 
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Chinese-American Coordination Committee 
for Cooperatives 

A Chinese-American Coordination Committee for Co- 
operatives was organized in New York City on April 7 to 
consider present and post-war integration and develop- 
ment of cooperatives. Problems of post-war trade rela- 
tions, education, finance and medicine were incorporated 
into the plans to be developed. Dr. James P. Warbassee, 
president emeritus of The Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A., and Dr. M. S. Shaw, president of the Cooperative | 
League of China, were elected co-presidents. 


The Mission of the Land 

The Mission of the Land is to produce and keep on pro- © 
ducing food, livestock, lumber and other commodities for 
the service of man. He who owns land and is indifferent to 
this, is guilty of a moral wrong; and he who takes good. 
land out of commission and suffers it to lie unproductive 
and useless is guilty of a greater one... . It is not the 
amount of land that he owns, but what he does with it, 
for which a man is morally responsible. 3 
Do not take the land out of commission; this law is 
written large in the evident purposes of nature and in the- 
needs of the world, and it lays upon the land owner an 
obligation so sacred and so imperative that it not only 
demands his best powers of mind and body, but forbids © 
him to undertake more than he can carry out.—David | 
Buffum. (From The American Friend, March 11, 1943.) 


I went by the field of the slothful and by the vineyard | 
of the man void of understanding; and, lo, it was all grown 
over with thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof, 
and the stone wall thereof was broken down.—Prov. 25:31. 


Fruits of the Spirit 

“What evidence do you have of a growing love for one | 
another in your villages?” asked Maqbul Masih of his 
pastors. He got back a flood of answers. “Our people — 
clubbed together and bought an ox for a poor brother 
whose animal had been lost.” “Our farmers cleaned out 
the village well. It would never have been done if we 
Christians had not taken the lead.” “Fifteen families con- 
tributed pots and pans and plates for six families whose 
kitchen utensils had all been taken away in a wave of 
oppression.” “Four of the Christian men (including the 
pastor, I found out) carried a sick comrade ten miles to 
the hospital.” “One of my older Christian women sat up 
all night with a mother whose child was dying.” Perhaps 
in a country blessed by generations of Christian teaching, 
these may not seem startling evidence of regeneration, but 
they delight us—they are fruits of the Spirit—By Donald 
A. McGavran, India, in “Training Leaders for a New _ 
Christian Movement,” World Call, February, 1942. 


The Rural Church 

The rural church has handed on to rural men, women 
and children the precious inner life of the Christian cen- 
turies. It continues to impart gentleness of love, but also 
the tough steel of endurance. It stands guard night and 
day over the delicate organ of the race, the family. As 
the horizon of farm and village widens, the expanding 
facilities of the rural church will give a fresh moral power 
and influence of the rural community. Our children may 
live to see an illustrious era in rural American religious 
history.—Dr. Charles Joseph Galpin. 
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